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$750  visa  student  fees 
considered  unacceptable 


To  persist  and  endure 


Stanley  H.  Knowles,  M.P.  (right),  who  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  1, 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa  in  1942,  representing  Winnipeg  North  Centre,  and  has 
been  there  — except  for  a hiatus  between  the  general  elections  of  1958  and  '62  — ever  since.  He  is  picture  in 
conversation  with  Leonard  Smith,  himself  no  slouch  in  the  long-service  department,  for  he  has  served  as 
University  Beadle  since  the  fall  of  1929  and  in  all  those  years  has  missed  only  one  Convocation — it  was  in  1946  in 
order  to  attend  his  own  wedding. 


Custodial  staff  wages  rolled  back  by  AIB 


The  University  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Anti-Inflation 
Board  to  roll  back  by  1.78  percent 
the  increase  in  the  second  year  of 
its  contract  with  the  Service 
Employees  Union,  John  Parker, 
Manager  of  Labour  Relations, 
announced  this  week. 

The  AIB  has  ruled  that  the 
recently  negotiated  contract  ex- 
ceeded the  wage  and  salary 
guidelines  in  the  second  year.  The 
Service  Employees  Union  repre- 
sents custodial  and  caretaking 
staff. 

The  contract,  which  takes  the 
form  of  a collective  agreement  and 


is  effective  for  two  years  beginning 
July  1, 1976,  provides  for  a general 
wage  increase  of  40 cents  per  hour 
in  the  first  year  — an  increase  of 
8.06  percent. 

A general  wage  increase  of  33 
cents  per  hour  had  been  stipulated 
in  the  second  year. 

The  contract  also  provides  that 
all  eligible  employees  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Maintenance  and 
Ancillary  Pension  Plan  to  the 
Academicand  Administrative  Staff 
Pension  Plan,  a procedure  that 
entails  a 1.78  percent  increase  in 
costs  and  that  prompted  the  AIB’s 
rollback  decision. 


The  first  plan  provides  for 
retirement  at  age  68,  the  second  at 
age  65.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Universityandtheunion  had  made 
a joint  submission  to  the  AIB 
apropos  of  adjusting  the  age  of 
retirement  provision  in  the  Main- 
tenance and  Ancillary  Pension 
Plan.  It  was  unsuccessful. 

"U  of  T labour  relations  officers 
and  Service  Employees  Union 
officials  will  be  meeting  with  the 
AIB  in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  8 to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
the  board's  reconsidering  its  pos- 
ition on  the  rollback  order,” 
Parker  said. 


How  should  U of  T respond  to 
the  conviction  of  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  that 
Ontario  universities  should  raise 
fees  of  visa  students  to  $750  per 
term? 

This  question  occupied  mem- 
bers at  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  meeting,  Thursday, 
Nov.  25,  who  wrestled  with  the 
issue,  then  penned  a recom- 
mendation to  be  sent  to  Governing 
Council: 

"That  U of  T not  implement  for 
the  time  being,  the  proposed 
differential  fee  structure  for  visa 
students,  and  that  the  Governing 
Council  instruct  the  administra- 
tion to  inform  the  Minister  of  the 
serious  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
University  community  to  the  pro- 
posal as  a matter  of  principle.  The 
University  requests  the  Minister  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  this  reaction, 
to  reconsider  the  policy." 

Part  of  a package  of  pressures 

Discussion  of  the  issue  was 
prefaced  by  President  J.R.  Evans’ 
suggestion  to  the  Committee  that 
this,  the  Ministry’s  latest  pro- 
nouncement, is  only  part  of  a 
package  of  political  pressures 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
against  universities  in  the  past  few 
years.  Concerns  regarding  the 
Canadian  content  of  curriculum, 
the  citizenship  of  faculty  and  now, 
the  responsibility  of  universities 
towards  their  visa  students,  are  all 
“political”  concerns,  he  pointed 
out.  He  reminded  members  that  U 
of  T had  recently  developed  its 
policy  towards  visa  student  appli- 
cants and  that  Governing  Council 
had  passed  a motion  on  Nov.  18 
outlining  the  University’s  position, 
and  articulating  its  responsibility. 

Before  debating  the  issue,  mem- 
bers heard  a number  of  speakers 
who  had  asked  to  address  the 
meeting:  Elizabeth  Paterson,  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Student 
Centre;  Eric  Wahiberg,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union; 
Alok  Mukarjhee,  president  of  the 
Indian  Students’ Association;  Shir- 
ley French,  president  of  the 


Students’  Administrative  Council; 
and  Dean  J.M.  Ham  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Whereas  each  speaker  had 
his/her  own  particular  view  of  the 
issue,  interesting  information  em- 
erged from  the  presentations.  For 
example,  of  U of  T’s  student 
population,  only  four  percent  ison 
visas,  contrary  to  a popular  myth 
that  the  percentage  is  much 
higher;  across  Canada,  only  Ontar- 
io and  Alberta  have  proposed 
differential  fees  for  visa  students, 
breaking  a tacit  "gentlemen’s 
agreement”  among  ministers  of 
education  that  they  would  act  in 
concert  on  this  issue  or  not  at  all; 
and  the  potential  savings  to 
Ontario  taxpayers  would  amount 
to  only  $1  per  person  if  the  much 
bandied-about  figure  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion — which  the  Ministry  pro- 
poses to  deduct  from  U of  T’s 
operating  grant  over  the  next  four 
years  — did  not  have  to  be  wrested 
from  taxpayers’  pockets. 

As  the  Committee’s  discussions 
commenced,  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  notwithstanding  U of  T’s 
stated  obligations  toward  its  visa 
students,  a refusal  to  accede  to 
MCU’s  demand  could  easily  be 
interpreted  as  an  expression  of 
affluence  — at  a time  when  a 
University  fundraising  campaign 
has  had  to  be  mounted. 

One  concerned  member  paint- 
ed a scenario  for  the  Committee, 
describing  a foreign  country 
where  only  the  children  of 
diplomats,  those  with  political 
connections  or  the  very  wealthy 
would  be  able  to  afford  to  attend  U 
of  T.  He  also  outlined  possible 
effects  upon  developing  count- 
ries, where  in  an  effort  to  recover 
money  spent  on  education,  the 
student  — now  graduated  and  a 
practicing  dentist  or  doctor  in  his 
country  of  origin  — would  be 
forced  to  charge  his  patients  2 to  3 
times  the  normal  fee.  The  Commit- 
tee should  ask  itself,  he  stated, 
whether  it  considered  either  of 
these  scenarios  to  be  desirable, 
and  whether  it  wanted  to  be  even 
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The  Saga  of  Mighty  Mouse  and  Two  Elephants 


Canadiansand  the  Arctic:  The  Saga  of  Mighty  Mouse 
and  Two  Elephants  is  the  title  of  this  address  by 
Professor  Douglas  H.  Pimlott  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  Innis  College  and  the 
Department  of  Zoology. 

It  was  made  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  on  Nov.  29  on  the  occasion  of  Prof. 
Pimlott's  being  presented  with  the  Association’s 
second  annual  Faculty  Award  “for  pursuing  with  such 
determination,  within  the  University  and  in  the 
community  at  large,  his  belief  that  reason,  knowledge 
and  wisdom  can  yield  a civilized  solution  to  the 
environmental  problems  of  our  age.” 

The  Northwest  Territories  have  been  the  focus  of 
social  and  environmentalconcernsof  manyCanadians 
during  the  1970s.  Since  1974  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipeline  Inquiry,  popularly  called  the  Berger  Inquiry 
or  the  Berger  Commission,  has  been  a prime  source 
information  on  Arctic  issues.  Through  it  we  have 
learned  a great  deal  about  the  nature  of  the  problems 
that  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  gas  and  oil  pipelines. 

During  the  same  period  the  hazardous  search  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  has  been  in  the  news  on 
many  occasions.  The  complexities  of  developing  the 


petroleum  resources  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  is  an 
indication  of  the  conflicts  which  will  arise  if  we  persist 
in  attempting  to  solve  our  energy  problems  through 
the  rapid  development  of  Arctic  petroleum  resources. 

Since  it  was  principally  my  involvement  in  the 
Western  Arctic  that  resulted  in  my  receiving  the 
Alumni  Award,  I would  like  to  talk  about  happenings  in 
that  part  of  our  world  for  a few  minutes.  I was  tempted 
to  speak  about  the  Berger  Inquiry  but  that  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  do  in  lOor  15  minutes.  A pageof  the 
transcript  I received  from  the  final  day  of  the  inquiry 
was  numbered  32,119,  so  you  will  understand  my 
reluctance  to  do  a 10  minute  summation.  But,  I would 
like  to  say  that  I am  delighted  to  have  been  involved  in 
the  inquiry.  It  was  a fascinating  exercise  conducted  by 
an  extraordinary  man.  I look  forward  to  Justice  Berger’s 
final  report  with  much  anticipation. 

The  honour  you  have  bestowed  on  me  tonight  has 
touched  me  very  personally,  so  I would  liketospeakin 
a personal  way.  First,  I thought  I would  talk  about  how 
and  why  I became  involved  in  Arctic  environmental 
affairs.  Then  I will  talk  about  how  people,  Canadian 
citizens  and  their  organizations,  have  influenced 
elements  of  the  federal  government’s  northern 
policies  and  programs. 


Preface  to  Oil  Under  the  Ice 

I saw  plants  underlain  byperma  frost  for  the  first  time 
in  June  7966.  It  was  at  an  abandoned  Dew  Line  site  on 
Hadluardjuk  Lake.  Mystudentsand  I used  Fox  Bravo  as 
a base  camp  for  our  studies  on  wolves  and  caribou  for 
the  next  five  years.  My  awareness  of  man's  impact  on 
the  Arctic  environment  developed  gradually  as  I 
talked,  read,  and  thought  about  the  things  I saw  and 
experienced  in  that  beautiful  but  austere  land.  Fox 
Bravo,  which  was  abandoned  in  1964,  is  on  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  vicinity.  From  it  we  could  see  radar 
domes  of  Fox  2,  the  station  55  miles  to  the  west,  and 
when  we  lowered  our  vision  we  could  see  a small 
mountain  of  oil  drums  to  the  north.  To  the  east  there 
was  a radar  tower  which  had  broken  into  fragments 
when  it  crashed  down  the  hillside  after  the  guy  wires 
had  been  cut.  At  one  end  of  the  airstrip  there  was  a 
mound  of  snowmobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  that  had 
been  put  to  the  torch,  apparently  the  last  act  before  the 
site  was  abandoned.  The  largest  bulldozer  had  been 
used  to  batter  the  other  vehicles  into  immovable  heaps 
of  junk,  then  the  bulldozer  had  been  driven  to  the  top 
of  the  mound,  the  caps  were  removed  from  drums  of 
diesel  fuel  strapped  to  it,  and  the  pile  set  alight. 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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Government  takes  OCUA's  advice 


To  the  Editor: 

Last  Fridays’  Bulletin  reported 
that  the  provincial  budget  for 
colleges  and  universities  will  pro- 
vide $703  million  for  operating 
funds  next  year.  This  sum  is  yet  to 
be  divided  among  the  Ontario 
universities  and  the  B.I.U.  entitle- 
ments will  not  be  known  until  Dec. 
15.  In  fact,  the  sum  allocated  by  the 
provincial  government  is  $703.1 
million,  which  is  actually  greater 
than  the  $702.8  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs.  This  is  the 


first  time  in  the  history  of  OCUA 
that  the  government  has  accepted 
its  advice. 

The  shortfall  to  which  President 
Evans  referred  (in  the  same  Bull- 
etin) pertains  to  the  capital  as- 
sistance funds,  not  to  operating 
grants.  OCUA  recommended 
$14.1  million  for  capital  assistance; 
the  budget  provides  $10  million. 

I believe thatthisdistinction  may 
have  been  overlooked  by  some 
readers. 

J.M.  Daniels 
President,  UTFA 


The  Hart  House  annual  Christ- 
mas celebration  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  Dec.  7.  The  Great  Hall, 
bedecked  and  bedizened,  will  ring 
to  the  sound  of  carols  sung  and  a 
concert  by  the  Hart  House  Chorus. 
There  will  be  a reading  of  Dylan 
Thomas’s  A Child's  Christmas  in 
Wales  and,  of  course,  a visit  from 
Santa  Claus  complete  with  elf. 
Mulled  wine  and  cookies  will  be 
served. 

Admission  is  free  and  all  Hart 
House  members  and  friends  are 
welcome. 

Santa  Claus  will  be  found  at 
Erindale  College  on  Saturday,  Dec. 
11  for  the  College’s  traditional 
party  that  begins  at  1.30  p.m.  with 
the  trimming  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
The  PLS  mummers  will  be  in 
attendance  as  will  puppets, 
clowns,  Christmas  elves  and  many 
other  seasonal  treats.  While  the 
children  are  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  Meeting  Place,  parents 
are  invited  to  visit  the  Art  Gallery 
for  coffee. 

Tickets  for  the  party  are  25  cents 
for  children,  50cents  for  adults.  For 
reservations,  telephone  828-5214. 


Trinity  College  is  celebrating  its 
125th  anniversary  in  1977,  a re- 
minder in  Sesquicentennial  yearof 
the  secularization  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

A special  program  has  been 
planned  for  the  week-end  of  jan. 
15-16.  There  will  be  a chapel 
service,  reception,  tours  of  the 
College,  displays  of  Strachan  and 
Trinity  memorabilia  and  produc- 
tion of  a play.  Death  of  St.  judes's, 
by  Allan  Ashley,  professor  of 
economics  who  lived  at  Trinity  for 
40  years. 


A special  Sesquicentennial  lec- 
ture series  has  been  arranged 
between  the  University  and  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre. 

Every  Sunday,  starting  jan.  9, 
speakers  from  the  scientific  discip- 
lines will  talk  about  their  areas  of 
research.  Lectures  will  be  given  in 
the  main  auditorium  of  the  Science 
Centre  beginning  at3p.m. and  will 
last  about  an  hour.  All  will  be 
illustrated  with  slides  or  films. 

The  series  begins  with  Professor 
Kenneth  Hare,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Stud- 
ies, whose  lecture  is  entitled 
"Climatic  change:  will  we  bend  or 
break?’’  On  jan.  16,  Professor 
Herbert  Corben,  chairman  of 
Physical  Sciences,  Scarborough 
College,  will  examine thequestion 
"Can  anything  move  faster  than 
light?’’  jan.  23,  Professor  Ursula  M. 
Franklin,  Department  of  Metal- 
lurgy and  Materials  Science,  will 
describe  "Exploring  ancient  mat- 
erials’’. And  on  jan.  30,  Professor 
Sidney  Segsworth,  Departmentsof 
Electrical  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering, will  discuss  "Teaching 
giant  furnaces  to  be  good  electrical 
neighbours’’. 

So  far,  lectures  have  been 
scheduled  to  the  middle  of  March. 
The  series  is  expected  to  continue 
into  the  summer  and,  if  the  first 
month  is  any  indication,  succeed- 
ing months  should  provide  as 
much  variety  as  Dr.  Hare’s  topic. 

• 

The  U of  T Bookstore  now  has 
available  several  items  emblaz- 
oned with  the  University’s  Ses- 
quicentennial emblem,  including 
white  and  heather  T-shirts,  priced 
at  $5.25  and  $5.20  respectively; 
coasters,  $1.45  each;  and  coffee 
and  beer  mugs,  costing  $1.70  and 
$5.95  respectively. 


U of  Ts  Chief  Safety  Officer,  James  Murphy  (left),  who  is 
determined  to  save  us  from  ourselves,  agrees  that  Christmas  trees 
can  be  DANGEROUS. 


“O  Christmas  tree...” 

William  Lye,  director.  Physical  Plant,  urges  us  to  give  some 
thought  during  the  Christmas  season  to  fire  hazards  posed  by 
improperly  installed  and  decorated  Christmas  trees.  In  order  to 
prevent  accidents  and  minimize  the  danger  of  fire,  he  suggests  that 
we  adhere  to  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Trees  should  be  non-flammable  and  of  a non-conductive 
material,  or  should  be  flame-proofed  by  a reliable  firm. 

2.  Trees,  except  for  the  non-flammable  type,  should  have  their 
trunks  placed  in  water,andthelevelofthewaterkeptabovethecut 
of  the  tree. 

3.  Trees  should  be  located  away  from  exit  routes  and  sources  of 
heat. 

4.  Trees  should  be  dismantled  and  removed  from  the  building 
not  later  than  the  10th  day  after  installation. 

5.  Highly  flammable  decorations  should  not  be  used. 

6.  Only  electrical  lighting  sets  bearing  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association  (CSA)  or  Underwriters’  Laboratories  of  Canada  (ULC) 
mark  of  approval  should  be  used. 
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The  new  staff  telephone  direc- 
tory, a welcome  sight  for  sore  eyes, 
has  a slightly  changed  format,  but 
the  listing  for  the  Faculty  of 
Education  remains  the  same. 
Whereas  all  other  faculties,  depart- 


ments, institutes  and  the  like  are 
listed  in  disciplinary  alphabetical 
order,  the  reader  who  consults  "E’’ 
for  "Education"  is  instructed  to 
turn  to  "F”  for  "Faculty”. 

What’s  afoot? 


Dentistry  seeks  dean 

Dr.  Gordon  Nikiforuk’s  term  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
expires  on  june  30, 1977.  The  Provost  has  approved  the  following 
committee  to  search  for  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
successor: 

Dr.  K.j.  Dorrington,  Vice-Provost,  Health  Sciences,  chairman; 
Dr.  William  Thompson,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Dr.  R.C. 
Burgess,  Dr.  A.H.  Melcher,  Dr.  j.A.  Pedlarand  Dr.  R.B.  Ross,Faculty 
of  Dentistry;  Dr.  D.F.  Mettrick,  Zoology;  Dr.  W.H.  Francombe, 
associate  dean.  Medicine;  Dr.  j.B.  MacDonald,  presidentand  chief 
executive  director.  Addiction  Research  Foundation;  Dr.  E.G. 
Sonley,  vice-president.  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario;  Richard  Denney,  third  year  student,  Douglas  Pettigrew, 
graduate  student,  and  C.G.  Pike,  fourth  year  student.  Faculty  of 
Dentistry. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  comments  or 
nominations.  These  may  be  made  verbally  or  in  writing  to  the 
chairman,  room  216,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee.  It  would  help  the  committee  in  its  work  if  any  such 
comments  could  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  December  10.  All  nominations  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
a curriculum  vitae. 


! 


Task  Force  approved 

The  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Governing  Council  has 
approved  the  establishment  of  a Task  Force  on  South-West 
Campus  Redevelopment,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Planning  and 
Resources  Committee  will  approve  the  terms  of  reference  and  the 
composition  of  the  task  force  at  its  january  meeting. 

In  order  that  the  task  force  might  begin  its  deliberations  as  soon 
as  possible,all  members  of  the  University  communityareinvitedto 
submit  nominations  for  the  task  force.  Its  members  will  include 
nominees  from  major  divisions  which  might  have  departments 
housed  on  the  site,  e.g.  Arts  and  Science,  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Forestry,  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
nominees  from  other  interested  areas  of  the  University;  and 
Resources  Subcommittee  members,  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost,  and  the  Vice-President  — Research  and  Planning. 

Nominations  should  include  a brief  and  relevant  curriculum 
vitae,  and  an  indication,  if  possible,  of  the  nominee’s  willingness  to 
serve,  if  selected.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to  David  Warren, 
Secretary,  Resources  Subcommittee,  room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  and 
should  arrive  by  12  noon,  Tuesday,  jan.  4. 

The  proposed  terms  of  reference  for  the  task  force  are  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  South-West 
Campus.  This  task  would  involve  consideration  of  the  space 
requirements  for  accommodating  present  and  future  programs  of 
academic  divisions;  the  need  for  general  facilities  on  the  West 
Campus  (e.g.  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  staff  and  student  services, 
parking);  the  desirability  of  effective  interaction  among  the 
academic  units  to  be  located  on  the  South-West  Campus  and  the 
importance  of  economy  m the  sharing  of  resources;  and  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  providing  buildings  for  academic  programs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  task  force  would  report  by  the  end  of  the 
1976-77  academic  year. 


. _ t. 


SGS  Associate  Dean 

Professor  James  F.  Burke  of  the  Department  of  Hispanic  Studies 
became  Associate  Dean  of  Division  I (Humanities)  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Nov.  1, 1976.  Hesucceeds  Professor  R.A.  Spencer  of  the 
Department  of  History  who  has  become  Director  of  the  International 
Studies  Program.  Prof.  Burke  is  a scholar  of  the  medieval  period  in 
Hispanic  literature  and  is  active  in  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 

Before  joining  the  staff  at  U of  T in  1966,  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  held  both  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Fulbright 
Fellowships.  He  was  secretary  of  his  Graduate  Department  from  1970-74, 
and,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  reports,  '‘brings  to  his  new  task  the  j 

energy  and  vitality  of  an  able  humanist.”  f 
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The  shore  of  Nadluardjuk  Lake  is  dotted  with 
petroleum  drums,  some  high  and  dry,  some  partially 
submerged.  When  we  examined  them  we  found  that  a 
considerable  number  contained  either  diesel  fuel  or 
gasoline;  they  will  pose  a threat  to  the  wild  things  of  the 
area  for  many  years  because  they  will  sooner  or  later 
rust  out  and  release  their  deadly  contents  into  the  lake. 

The  bits  and  pieces  of  the  Arctic  jigsaw  puzzle  began 
to  fall  into  place  for  me  in  1969,  when  I served  as  a 
member  of  a study  group  on  fisheries  and  wildlife  for 
the  Science  Council  of  Canada.  A study  of  the  Arctic 
literature,  the  Tundra  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1969, 
and  contacts  with  other  scientists  demonstrated  how 
little  was  known  about  the  ecology  of  northern 
ecosystems  and  about  methods  of  protecting  the 
environment  from  harsh  use  or  from  pollution.  At  the 
same  time,  I became  aware  of  the  tremendous 
economic  forces  which  had  moved  into  the  Arctic  to 
find  and  develop  its  resources.  I also  learned  that  the 
legal  framework  and  the  administrative  system  for  the 
protection  of  Arctic  environments  was  virtually  non- 
existent — eight  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Land  Regulations,  which  had  spurred 
exploration  for  oil  in  the  North,  and  two  years  after  the 
formation  of  Panarctic  Oils  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
infusion  of  capital  from  the  federal  government. 

As  more  pieces  of  the  puzzle  fitted  together  I 
realized  that  Fox  Bravo  was  a precursor  for  the 
Canadian  North  in  the  1970s,  unless  drastic  changes 
took  place  in  governmentand  industry  attitudes.  It  was 
then,  early  in  1971,  that  I decided  to  become  actively 
involved  and  join  other  Canadians  who  were  already  at 
work  trying  to  influence  the  inevitable  processes 
which  had  left  battered  and  burned  vehicles 
mouldering  on  the  tundra;  which  abandoned  drums 
of  diesel  oil  in  Nadluardjuk  Lake;  which  spurred 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas  years  before  processes  of 
environmental  protection  had  been  established,  and 
years  before  industry  had  the  technological  capability 
to  explore  with  the  degree  of  safety  that  the 
environment  and  the  interests  of  the  native  people 
warrant. 

During  the  past  25  years  the  federal  government  has 
made  a very  intensive  effort  to  encourage  the 
multinational  resource  corporation  of  the  world  to 
undertake  exploration  programs  for  oil,  gas  and 
minerals  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon 
Territory. 

Although  the  pace  of  northern  development  began 
to  pick  up  immediately  following  World  War  II,  in 
retrospect  many  Canadians  think  of  1958  as  an 
important  bench  mark.  It  was  an  election  year  and  the 
Conservative  party  was  making  a strong  bid  to 
convince  Canadians  that  it  was  the  party  of  the  future. 
The  campaign  focused  strongly  on  what  a Conservative 
government  would  do  to  promote  resource  devel- 
opment. "The  Vision  of  the  North”  was  a prominent 
campaign  slogan  of  the  party.  It  is  often  referred  to  now 
as  “Diefenbaker's  Vision  of  the  North”. 

Subsequent  events  show  clearly  that  the  stage  was 
being  set  for  a program  of  intensive  development. 
Land  and  geological  surveying  was  greatly  intensified 
and  in  1960  greatly  improved  geological  maps  were 
published.  Prior  to  1964,  the  average  number  of  claims 
staked  north  of ’60waslessthan6,000ayear.  Duringthe 
next  five  years  there  were  five  major  staking  rushes, 
reaching  a peak  of  52,000  claims  staked  in  1968. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum  the  only  field  in  production 
was  the  small  one  at  Norman  Wells.  To  date,  Panarctic 
has  discovered  approximately  15  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  and  undisclosed  quantities  of  oil.  But  it  achieved 
an  unimpressive  record  in  the  conduct  of  its 
operations.  It  had  made  two  gas  discoveries  out  of  the 
first  eight  wells  drilled.  Both  had  blown  out. 
Fortunately  for  the  environment,  neither  discovery 
was  crude  oil. 

Large  multinationals  moved  in 

Many  of  the  large  multinational  corporations  also 
became  interested  in  the  potential  of  the  Arcticand  by 
1971,  460  million  acres  were  under  exploration 
permits.  Earlier,  the  oil  industry  had  been  invited  to 
draft  the  oil  and  gas  regulations  so  they  would  provide 
maximum  incentives  for  exploration.  The  leasing 
arrangements  were  much  more  favourable  than  those 
which  prevailed  in  Alaska  and  in  terms  of  petroleum 
speculation  they  had  certainly  accomplished  their 
purposes.  The  areas  under  permits  represented 
virtually  all  the  potential  oil  bearing  formations  north 
of  the  60th  parallel.  It  included  large  offshore  holdings 
in  the  Beaufort  Sea,  Hudson  Bay  and  virtually  all  of  the 
waters  enclosed  by  the  Arctic  Islands  including  the 
Northwest  Passage.  It  even  included  McLure  Straits  at 
the  northwest  end  of  the  Passage,  which  is  normally 
free  of  ice  only  one  year  in  10. 

Soon  after  the  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  the  Canadian 
government  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  both  oil  and  gas  pipelines  being 
constructed  from  Alaska  through  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  to  markets  in  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada.  A network  of  interlocking  committees  was 
formed  and  in  1970,  as  a result  of  their  efforts,  the 
government  promulgated  a generalized  set  of 
guidelines  for  pipeline  construction. 


The  "qualified”  success  of  the  Manhattan  in 
traversing  the  Northwest  Passage,  the  legal  barriers 
which  were  being  posed  to  theTrans  Alaska  Pipeline  by 
U.S.  environmental  groups  and  the  fears  in  British 
Columbia  that  major  oil  spills  would  occur  off  the  B.C. 
coast  from  tankers  operating  from  Valdez  to 
Washington  encouraged  pipeline  proponents  in 
Canada.  The  two  departments  (Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  and  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources)  that  were  promoting  the  construction  of 
both  oil  and  gas  pipelines  moved  rapidly  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  promising  situation.  Early  in  1971, 
Canadians  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  was  offering  a Canadian  route  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Trans  Alaskan  pipeline.  Theoffer  was 
being  made  in  a series  of  speeches  by  ministers  of  the 
federal  cabinet.  However,  we  also  believed  that  it  had 
been  made  directly  at  an  informal  meeting  with  high 
ranking  members  of  the  U.S.  administration  in 
Washington  by  the  Minister  of  EMR.  Significantly, 
these  activities  followed  shortly  after  the  TAP's 
hearings  in  Washington  and  Alaska  at  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior’s  preliminary  environ- 
mental impact  assessment  was  reviewed  and  strongly 
criticized. 

However,  environmental  concerns  over  the  dev- 
elopment of  oil  and  gas  had  also  surfaced  in  Canada 
over  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline.  Under 
pressure  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  press, 
the  government  felt  it  necessary  to  qualify  statements 
which  had  been  made  about  Canada’s  willingness  to 
accept  an  oil  pipeline.  Top  executives  of  multinational 
oil  companies  jetted  in  and  out  of  Ottawa;  by  the  late 
spring  of  1971  it  had  become  evident  that  the  industry 
would  continue  its  fight  to  gain  approval  of  the  Trans 
Alaskan  Pipeline.  The  federal  government  recognized 
that  while  there  would  probably  be  a gas  pipeline 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  there  was  no 
immediate  hope  for  an  oil  pipeline.  The  government 
then  went  on  and  attempted  to  ensure  that  nothing 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the  gas 
pipeline. 

In  60s,  no  questions  asked 

During  the  1960s  few  Canadian  conservationists 
outside  the  government  realized  the  extent  of  the 
developments  which  were  shaping  up  in  the  Arctic. 
Virtually  no  questions  were  being  raised  about  the 
potential  impact  of  exploration  on  Arctic  ecosystems 
in  Parliament,  the  press  or  even  in  the  publications  of 
conservation  organizations.  In  retrospect  it  seems 
evident  that  Canada  simply  did  not  have  either  the 
individuals  or  the  organizations  which  could,  or  would 
take  the  initiative  to  alert  the  country  to  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  massive  thrust  by  government  and 
industry  in  the  Arctic. 

The  development  of  powerful  national  conservation 
organizations  has  proven  to  be  difficult  in  Canada. 
During  the  1960s,  the  Canadian  Audubon  Society  (now 
the  Canadian  Nature  Federation)  and  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation  were  the  principal  national 
conservation  groups.  Both  operated  at  submarginal 
levels  throughout  the  decade  with  bankruptcy  an  ever 
present  threat.  As  a result,  neither  had  the  capability 
to  monitor  Arctic  affairs. 

In  the  case  of  governmental  agencies,  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  (CWS)  was  the  principal  one 
interested  in  the  protection  of  Arctic  ecosystems. 
Members  of  CWS  were  actively  engaged  in  studies  of 
Arctic  foxes,  caribou,  muskoxen,  waterfowl,  seabirds 
and  other  species  in  the  postwar  period;  however,  the 
main  thrust  of  these  studies  was  over  by  the  early  1960s. 
Asa  result,  CWS  had  littleinfluenceontheformulation 


of  environmental  policy  during  the  critical  pre- 
development period. 

Nothing  done  to  control  explorations 

The  result  of  the  lack  of  environmental  purview 
began  to  beevident  to  Canadians  in  1969,  the  same  year 
that  Panarctic  Oils  drilled  its  first  well  on  Melville  Island 
and  had  it  blow  out  of  control.  It  turned  out  that 
virtually  nothing  had  been  done  to  enact  environ- 
mental legislation  to  control  any  phase  of  exploration 
activities.  The  heavy  equipment  involved  in  seismic 
operations  had  been  allowed  to  work  on  the  tundra 
during  the  summer.  It  hadresultedinsevereerosionof 
the  tundra  on  the  Tuktoyaktuk  Penninsula  and  in  at 
least  one  other  area  of  the  NWT. 

When  you  follow  the  threads  of  public  involvement 
in  an  environmental  issue  they  almost  invariably  lead 
you  back  to  a single  person  who  thought  things 
through  — who  took  the  first  step  to  inform  and 
interest  others  and  to  solicit  their  assistance  in 
changing  the  situation.  Dr.  Bill  Fuller  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
was  the  person  who  played  that  role  in  developing 
public  knowledge  of  Arctic  environmental  problems. 
His  interest  in  Arctic  conservation  began  in  1963  when 
he  had  ". . . observed  cat  tracks  on  the  North  slope  of 
Alaska  west  of  Point  Barrow”.  This  caused  him  to 
become  concerned  about  the  potential  effect  of 
exploration  activities  on  the  Arctic.  He  worked  over  a 
five-year  period  within  the  International  Unionforthe 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  and 
succeeded  in  convening  a Conference  on  Productivity 
and  Conservation  in  Northern  Circumpolar  Lands  in 
October  1969  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  "Tundra  Conference”  was  a significant  event. 
The  activities  leading  up  to  it  stirred  interest  at  many 
levels,  including  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development.  Nine  days  before  the 
conference,  Mr.  Chretien,  the  minister  of  the 
department,  gave  his  first  "We  will  protect  the  Arctic” 
speech.  His  department  made  a modest  grant  to 
support  the  conference  and  he  sent  a telex  message 
that  was  read  on  his  behalf  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference  which  stated  that  the  department  would 
establish  land  use  regulations,  support  a broad 
program  of  research  and  introduce  waterconservation 
legislation  to  Parliament. 

The  Tundra  Conference  was  conducted  as  a very 
circumspect,  unemotional  scientificactivity,  however, 
it  served  as  a focus  for  Canadians  to  develop 
perspective  on  what  could  happen  to  the  Arctic  if 
exploration  crews  were  allowed  to  run  rampant  in  the 
North. 

Panarctic’s  91 -day  blowout 

The  new  perspective  wassharpened  by  the  course  of 
events.  The  sinking  of  the  tanker.  Arrow,  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  brought  out  how  little  was  known 
about  the  effect  of  oil  and  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  clean  up  a spill  in  the  Arctic.  Panarctic’s  second 
natural  gas  well  blew  out  in  Octoberand  burned  with  a 
deafening  roar  for  91  days.  In  February  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation  sent  out  a "Crisis  in  the  North” 
letter.  It  stated  a succinct  case  on  the  nature  of  the 
hazards  and  argued  a strong  and  rational  case  for  a 
partial  moratorium  on  oil  exploration,  lasting  until 
1974.  The  proposal  did  not  make  it  to  first  base  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  and  the  Northern  Inland  Waters  Act 
were  passed  and  government  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Department  of  the  Environment. 

The  formation  of  Environment  Canada  delighted 
many  conservationists.  At  last,  wesaid,  there  is  going  to 
be  a department  of  government  which  has  a broad 
mandate  to  protect  the  Canadian  environment.  Its 
formation  seemed  to  bode  particularly  well  for  the 
Arctic  since  there  were  no  competing  governments  in 
the  North  to  develop  confusion  and  jurisdictional 
squabbles.  But  the  government  effectively  removed 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  Arctic  environ- 
ment from  the  jursidiction  of  Environment  Canada  by 
placing  the  responsibility  for  environmental  pro- 
tection under  the  Northern  Economic  Development 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development.  EnvironmentCanadawasnot 
named  as  even  a co-operating  agency  for  the 
enforcement  of  either  of  the  two  new  acts. 

Considering  the  schizophrenic  approach  of  the 
government  to  protection  of  the  environment,  it  is 
understandable  why  public  expressions  of  concern 
were  intensified  in  the  early  1970s.  To  a large  extent, 
focus  was  on  the  construction  of  pipelines  but  other 
types  of  activity  were  occasionally  involved.  A broad 
spectrum  of  professional  and  citizens’  organizations 
got  into  the  action.  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  held  a 
sedate,  low-key  conference  on  the  Arctic,  and 
Pollution  Probe  issued  a special  report  that  was 
reported  on  press  and  radio  from  coast-to-coast.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  Probe  had  much  more 
impact  on  public  thought  than  the  Royal  Society. 

I became  actively  involved  in  Arctic  Affairs  in  March 
1971.  The  final  stimulus  was  reports  of  three  high 
ranking  cabinet  ministers  getting  around  the  conti- 
nent actively  soliciting  interests  to  build  both  oil  and 
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Upwards  of  30  of  the  University's 
luminaries,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chancellor,  the  Chair- 
man of  Governing  Council,  the 
Ombudsman,  the  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  Principals, 
Deans  and  Vice-Presidents  galore, 
all  received  Sesquicentennial  med- 
allions from  the  Association  for 
Part-Time  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ents at  its  scholastic  awards  dinner 
on  Nov.  26. 


Thechoirof  St.  George’s  College 
will  be  singing  in  the  main  rotunda 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
from  Monday,  Dec.  13  to  Friday, 
Dec.  17.  Each  day  from  12.30  p.m. 
for  an  hour  the  choir  will  perform 
choral  and  seasonal  music,  if 
Christmas  seems  remote,  the  boys 
may  help  bring  it  a little  closer. 

• 

The  Royal  Conservatory  Trio, 
formed  last  year,  is  made  up  of 
Isidor  Desser,  violin;  David  Heth- 
erington,  'cello  and  Marian  Gru- 
deff,  piano. 

The  trio  will  give  a series  of  three 
concerts  of  chamber  music  this 
year.  All  recitals  will  be  at  4 p.m.  in 
the  concert  hall  at  the  Conserva- 
tory on  Sundays  Dec.  5,  Feb.  27and 
April  17.  Tickets  are  $3,  students- 
and  senior  citizens  $1.50. 

For  more  information  and  ticket 
reservations,  telephone  978-3771. 

• 

At  a dinner  on  Nov.  26,  the 
Association  for  Part-Time  Under- 
graduate Students  presented  schol- 
astic awards  to: 

Marlene  L.  Amonsen  (English), 
Barbara  J.  Barbour  (Political  Sci- 
ence), Margaret  Boctor  (History), 
Vashti  Castillo  (Sociology),  Jose  H. 
de  M.  Duarte  (French),  Patrick  W. 
Dymond  (Computer  Science), 
Mary  E.  Fleming  (Religious  Stu- 
dies), Marie  T.  Gove  (Anthropo- 
logy), Brigitte  G.  Gratl  (Econo- 
mics), Marcia  M.  Gregg  (Psycho- 
logy), Rupert  B.  Johnson  (Political 
Science),  Betty  C.  Kelk  (History), 
Joan  Klatt  (Biological  Science), 
Winnie  M.  Lam  (Philosophy), 
Maureen  J.  Lanois  (English),  Janice 
A.  Lecek  (Sociology),  Irene  Mana- 
han  (German  and  Spanish),  Dar- 
lene J.  O'Farrell  (Mathematics), 
Alain  J.H.  Pechon  (Spanish), 
Georges  R.  Picot  (French),  Fredda 
S.  Puritt  (Sociology),  Maria  C. 
Scarfo  (Sociology),  Carole  M.  Sisto 
(English,  Jacqueline  P.  Street 
(Psychology),  Victor  E.  Walter 
(Anthropology),  Marie  E.  Waxman 
(Fine  Art),  and  Murray  E.  Webber 
(Anthropology). 


those  not  members  of  the  ROM 
or  Zoological  Society. 

• 

Erindale  College's  Warriors  have 
defeated  St.  Michael’s  College  to 
win  the  University’s  inter-faculty 
lacrosse  championship.  This  is  the 
third  time  in  Erindale’s  ten  years 
that  they  have  taken  the  Dafoe 
Cup. 

• 

Oral  production  and  writing 
courses  consisting  of  20  hours  of 
lectures  as  well  as  individual 
tutorials  will  be  offered  as  part  of 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies' 
English  as  a Second  Language 
program  beginning  Jan.  17. 

All  students  enrolled  in  writing 
classes  will  be  asked  to  take  a 
diagnostic  test  during  the  first 
week. 

Enrolment  will  be  limited  to  15 
students  per  class,  and  no  tuition 
fee  will  be  charged. 


The  Child  in  the  City  program,  a 
joint  project  of  the  University  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  is 
studying  the  conditions  in  the 
urban  environment  that  affect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children. 

Research  is  being  carried  out  by 
a small  inter-disciplinary  group 
under  the  direction  of  sociologist 
Dr.  William  Michelson.  Changes  in 
family  structure,  housing,  popu- 
lation and  definitions  of  legal 
responsibility  are  dominant  trends 
to  be  analyzed.  Factorsshapingthe 
social  and  institutional  context  in 
which  medical  and  social  services 
operate  will  also  be  examined. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  local 


The  School  of  Continuing  Stud- 
ies has  been  giving  courses  on 
almost  every  subject  imaginable 
for  many  years.  To  broaden  your 
intellectual  horizons,  and  develop 
some  practical  skills,  in  the  next 
few  months  the  School  offers 
several  courses  from  which  to 
choose. 

For  those  involved  in  education, 
"Teaching  the  Academically  Gift- 
ed Child”  and  "Basketball  as  Part  of 
the  Physical  Education  Currieu- 
lum”  are  offered.  lfyourjob,orthe 
job  you  would  like  to  have, 
involves  contact  with  the  public  in 
health  or  social  agencies,  "Helping 
Skills  for  Receptionist/Secretarial 
Personnel” could  helpyou.  And  in 
the  medical  sciencefield  "Explora- 
tions in  Parapsychology  and  Para- 
normal Medicine”  and  "The  An- 
atomy of  the  Skeletal  and  Articu- 
latory Systems  in  Relation  to 
Radiography”  are  offered. 

For  more  information  about 
these  courses  and  others,  tele- 
phone the  School,  at  978-2400. 


program,  this  winter  the  group  will 
discuss  the  study  with  visiting 

experts  from  other  centres.  While 
in  the  city,  the  consultants  will  give 
lectures  in  the  series  The  Child  in 
the  City:  Today  and  Tomorrow.  All 
lectures  are  on  Thursday  evenings 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  at  7.30  p.m. 
Admission  is  free  and  no  tickets  are 
required. 

The  next  lecture  in  the  series,  on 
Dec.  9,  is  The  Spatial  World  of  the 
Child  by  Prof.  Kevin  Lynch  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Planning, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


Lucie  Ogilvie,  formersupervisor 
of  the  chimpanzee  enrichment 
project  at  the  Portland  Zoo,  will 
describe  her  experiences  hand- 
raising chimps  and  teaching  them 
American  sign  language  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Metro  Toronto 
Zoological  Society  being  held  at 
the  ROM.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  will  speak 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15  at  8 p.m.  in 
the  theatre. 

Those  attending  the  lecture  will 
also  be  able  to  see  theexhibition  in 
the  lower  rotunda,  "Children, 
Behold  the  Chimpanzee”,  that  is 
being  circulated  by  the  Portland 
Zoo. 

Admission  to  the  lecture  is  $1  for 


Series  '77,  four  concerts  spon- 
sored by  the  Associates  of  Erindale, 
will  be  held  in  the  New  Year.  The 
concerts  are  given  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  Meeting  Place  at 
Erindale  College.  Tickets  for  the 
series  are  $10,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $8. 

The  New  Chamber  Orchestra 
will  perform  in  January,  Camerata 
in  February,  the  Mississauga  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  March  and  the 
Moe  Koffman  Quintet  in  April. 

As  added  incentives,  the  art 
gallery  will  be  open  during  inter- 
missions and  free  baby-sitting  is 
offered  forchildren  undersixyears 
of  age. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
Christmas  concert  being  given  by 
the  Mississauga  Choral  Society  at 
Erindale  on  Sunday  Dec.  5.  Christ- 


mas concert  tickets  are  $4  each, 
students  and  senior  citizens  $3. 

To  reserve  tickets  and  for  more 
information  about  the  Christmas 
concert  and  Series  '77,  telephone 
828-5214. 


Every  Sunday  in  December  at  11 
a.m.  the  Theatre  of  the  Stars  in  the 
McLaughlin  Planetarium  will  have 
a special  version  of  The  Christmas 
Star  for  the  entire  family.  For  this 
special  show  children  of  all  ages 
will  be  admitted  to  the  theatre. 


“Brotherless  mothers” 
unlikely  to  curb  sons 


The  late  afternoon  bus  was 
crowded  with  students,  business 
people,  and  a professor  whose 
attempts  to  read  a reprint  were 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  the 
antics  of  a five-year-old  boy.  Three 
bus  stops  later,  everyone  knew  he 
had  been  to  buy  new  shoes,  have 
lunch  downtown,  and  see  Santa. 
The  professor  also  knew  from 
recurring  pain  in  his  left  foot  that 
the  hyperactive  or  hyperkinetic 
child  had  landedtherethreetimes. 

Was  he  born  that  way  or  had  he 
become  a nuisance  through  per- 
missive upbringing?  According  to 
a recentstudy  by  Dr.  Edward  Pakes, 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  U of  T,  and  a member  of  the  staff 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
the  "relatively”  hyperactive  boy  is 
a product  of  nurture  rather  than 
nature.  "True  hyperactivity”,  he 
says,  "is  organic  in  origin,  and 
rare.” 

Dr.  Pakes  found  in  a study  of  150 
mothers  and  their  hyperactive 
sons  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
mothers  grew  up  without  a brother 
close totheirage.  Healsostudieda 
control  group  of  mothers,  most  of 
whom  had  brothers  and  whose 
eldest  sons  were  not  hyperactive. 

"The  mother's  lack  of  contact 
with  a normal,  active  young  boy 
during  a critical  phase  in  her  early 
childhood  — between  ages  one 
andthree  — resultsin  hernotreally 
knowing  what  the  normal  activity 
level  of  boys  is,  nor  knowing  how 
to  control  it,”  says  Dr.  Pakes. 

"As  her  son  tests  his  environ- 
ment for  limits,  she  doesn’t  cue  to 
his  needs  for  control.  Because  she 
doesn’t  react,  the  child  doesn’t 
develp  a self-limiting  behaviour.” 

Many  of  the  hyperactive  boys 
were  the  first  male  child  in  the 
family,  and  many  were  the  only 
boy  in  a family  of  girls.  The 
mothers  of  these  sons  generally 
came  from  small  families,  were 
first-born,  and  had  sister  siblings. 
Moreover,  the  mothers  ail  had  a 
close  relationship  with  their 
fathers,  and  the  majority  of  their 
marriages  were  sound  despite  the 
presence  of  a hyperactive  child. 

Dr.  Pakes  observed  that,  in  the 
interviews  where  the  father  was 


Dr.  Edward  Pakes 


present,  he  controlled  the  child, 
and  indicated  that  he  did  so  at 
home  as  well.  However,  during 
these  interviews  the  psychiatrist 
found  that  "the  mother  would  sit 
impassively  in  her  chair,  legs 
constantly  crossed,  imperturba- 
ble, more  nonchalant  and  stoical 
than  ready  for  action.” 

While  Dr.  Pakes  does  believe 
that  drug  therapy  is  helpful  in 
clearly  documented  cases  of  hy- 
peractivity, he  is  concerned  that 
too  often  physicians  and  other 
professionals  don’t  explore  the 
family  background  such  as  the 
"brotherless  mother”  factor.  He 
also  believes  that  expectant 
mothers,  who  had  no  brothers 
close  to  their  age,  should  be 
encouraged  to  "borrow”  a 
nephew  from  time  to  time,  or  to 
work  in  a nursery  in  order  to 
understand  how  active  the  normal 
boy  is,  and  to  observe  how  he 
should  be  managed. 

"The  seeming  epidemic  of  hy- 
peractivity present  today  may  be 
due  to  the  widespread  publicity  it 
has  been  given,”  says  Dr.  Pakes. 
Many  parents  mistakenly  believe 
they  have  a hyperactive  child  and 
seek  unnecessary  treatment.  He 
also  says  that  the  small  family  of  the 
past  few  decades  has  produced  a 
new  set  of  parents  who  have  had 
less  opportunity  to  interact  with 
siblings  their  own  age  and  who  are 
not  n their  toes  about  keeping 
junior  off  other  people's.  R.S. 


Erindale  project  will 
chart  earth  tremors 


by  Jake  Koekebakker 

Earthquakes,  even  minor  trem- 
ors, are  rare  in  southern  Ontario, 
but  Erindale  College  is  going  to 
keep  track  of  them.  The  College  is 
planning  to  establish  a seismic 
observatory  that  should  be  cap- 
able not  only  of  picking  up  small, 
local  earthquakes,  but  also  major 
ones  occurring  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

According  to  Professor  Henry 
Halls  of  the  College's  Earth  and 
Planetary  Science  Division,  the 
observatory  will  be  a significant 
addition  to  Canada’s  coast-to- 
coast  earthquake  monitoring  net- 
work, improving  coverage  of  the 
southern  Ontario  region. 

"This  will  be  an  important 
research  tool  to  study  the  seismi- 
city of  the  Lower  Great  Lr.kes 
region,  about  which  very  I’.tle  is 
known,”  Halls  explains. 

The  seismometer  — <,n  instru- 
ment that  picks  up  the  earth’s 
vibrations  — will  be  located 
somewhere  on  top  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  about  20  miles  west  of 
the  College.  No  specific  site  has 
been  selected  yet,  because  a 
preliminary  "noise”  survey  is 
needed  to  find  a suitable  locality 
where  interference  from  wind, 
traffic  and  other  sources  of  vibra- 
tion is  minimal. 

Once  installed,  the  seismometer 
will  relay  its  data  by  radio  to  the 
Erindale  campus,  where  it  will  be 
continually  monitored.  The  signal 


will  be  displayed  on  a chart 
recorder  as  it  is  received.  The 
recorder  will  be  located  in  a 
suitable  location  at  the  College 
where  students  as  well  as  the 
general  public  will  be  able  to  see  it. 
They  may  even  see  a "live” 
earthquake  if  any  did  happen  to 
occur. 

The  chance  ofwitnessinga  local 
tremor  is  rather  slim,  says  Halls. 
"Small  quakes,  of  a Richter  scale 
magnitude  less  than  3,  occurabout 
once  every  otheryear.  In  February, 
for  example,  one  occurred  near 
Leamington,  and  in  previous  years 
similar  small  movements  have 
been  recorded  from  the  Lake 
Ontario  region,  although  their 
precise  cause  and  location  remains 
unknown.” 

More  significant  shocks  in  the 
Lower  Great  Lakes  region  have 
occurred,  but  fortunately  are  rare. 
Halls  says.  The  only  one  in  recent 
times  was  the  Attica,  N.Y.,  earth- 
quake of  1929  (about  magnitude6), 
which  was  thought  to  have  been 
caused  by  movement  along  theso- 
called  Clarendon-Linden  fault, 
which  trends  towards  Lake  Ontar- 
io on  its  south  side. 

"The  station  will  be  a useful 
source  of  information  to  the 
public,”  Halls  says.  "We  get  calls 
quite  often  from  people  who  think 
they  felt  something.  They  may 
have.  Until  now,  we  just  couldn’t 
tell.  But  when  we  get  this  facility  in 
place  we  will  be  able  to  either 
confirm  or  discount  such  reports.” 
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BOOKS 


Erudite  and  enlightened  account  of 
perils  and  potentials  of  middle  age 


The  Ulyssean  Adult:  Creativity  in 
the  Middle  and  Later  Years 
John  A.B.  McLeish 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 

Repeated  warnings  have  been 
given  recently  of  the  hordes  of 
middle  aged  and  elderly  Cana- 
dians looming  on  the  horizon. 
What  with  the  decrease  in  fertility, 
increase  in  longevity  and  unlikeli- 
hood of  a massive  influx  of 
youthful  immigrants,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  over  the  next  few 
decades ourpopulation  65yearsof 
age  and  over  will  increase  at  well 
over  twice  the  rate  expected  for 
the  general  population.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  this,  universities  are 
already  seeing  evidence  of  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  students.  These 
students  are  taking  not  only  non- 
credit courses  in  continuing  stu- 
dies but  are  showing  a surprising 
interest  in  obtaining  initial  and 
even  higher  degrees. 

This  trend,  together  with  the 
much  discussed  increasing  aver- 


age age  of  the  staff  of  Canadian 
universities,  makes  John  McLeish’s 
new  book,  The  Ulyssean  Adult, 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  This 
book  is  an  outgrowth  of  several 
years  of  experience  in  giving 
seminars  on  “The  Modern  Adult 
and  Adult  Learning”  at  three 
universities,  including  U of  T. 

University  staff  would  do  well  to 
read  and  ponder  McLeish’s  eru- 
dite and  enlightened  account,  not 
only  of  the  perils,  but  much  more 
of  the  potentials,  of  one’s  later 
years.  This  would  help  them 
personally  to  counteract  the  de- 
pressing prejudice  evinced  by  our 
youth-oriented  society  and  pro- 
fessionally to  adjust  to  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  olderstudentsthey 
will  be  facing  in  the  future  (partly  as 
a result  of  reading  books  like  this). 

Prof.  McLeish  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  inevitable  but  not 
insurmountable  physical  changes 
and  then  goes  on  to  emphasize  the 
creative  possibilities  open  to  in- 
dividuals who  retain  a "freshness 


of  outlook,  spontaneity  of  feelings 
. . . and  the  sense  of  life’s 

adventure,  its  unexpectedness”. 
There  are  many  examples  cited 
(perhaps  too  many),  of  Ulysseans 
who,  like  their  namesake,  con- 
tinued to  make  new  voyages  when 
they  were  well  on  in  years.  There  is 
a reassuring  list  of  creative  scien- 
tists who  remained  creative 
throughout  their  sometimes  very 
long  lives  — McLeish  is  working  on 
another  book.  The  Ulyssean  Sci- 
entist, for  later  publication. 

This  might  be  considered  a 
somewhat  overly  optimistic  por- 
trayal of  thejoysof  middleandold 
age.  It  iscertainly  notlightreading, 
but  particularly  for  middle  aged 
university  professors  the  Ulyssean 
voyage  with  McLeish  should  prove 
worth  taking. 

Cope  W.  Schwenger 
Professor  of  Community  Health 
Practice, 
Department  of  Health 
Administration, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


Portuguese  communities  In  Canada 


A Future  to  Inherit! 

The  Portuguese  Communities  in 
Canada 

Grace  M.  Anderson 
McClelland  and  Stewart 

As  a result  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism 
and  Biculturalism,  the  federal 
government  commissioned  "his- 
tories specifically  directed  to  the 
background,  contributions  and 
problems  of  various  cultural 
groups  in  Canada”.  Such  histories 
were  to  be  directed  towards  the 
general  reading  public,  as  well  as 
students  at  the  senior  high  school 
and  university  levels. 

One  of  the  volumes  that  evolved 
from  this  project  is  A Future  to 
Inherit,  by  Grace  M.  Anderson, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  and  David 
H'ggs,  professor  of  history  at  the  U 
of  T.  Recently  published  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Multiculturalism 
Program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Pub- 
lishing Centre,  Supply  and  Services 


Canada,  it  is  an  informative, 
interesting  and  extremely  read- 
able study  on  the  Portuguese 
immigration  in  Canada. 

After  referring  to  the  early 
contacts  of  Portuguese  navigators 
with  the  North  American  Coast 
(which  have  left  some  curious 
.vestiges  of  Portuguese  names  in 
Canadian  toponymy),  Anderson 
and  Higgs  divide  the  recent 
Portuguese  immigration  to  Can- 
ada into  four  phases:  (1)  the 
pioneer  immigrant  phase  (1953- 
1959),  which  shows  some  impres- 
sive stories  of  endurance  under 
very  difficult  circumstances;  (2) 
the  phase  of  urbanized  immigrants 
(1960-1967),  who,  by  contrast,  were 
privileged;  (3)  the  visitor  phase 
(1967-1973),  when  visitors  could 
apply  for  landing  while  in  Canada; 
and  (4)  the  second  generation 
phase  (1965  to  the  present),  with  its 
specific  problems  of  acculturation 
and  acquisition  of  new  values. 

During  three  years  the  authors 
visited  every  community  in  which 
2,000  or  more  Portuguese  immi- 
grants were  known  to  be  living. 


making  contact  with  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  and  interviewing 
community  leaders  — including 
priests,  teachers  and  editors  of 
ethnic  newspapers — as  well  as  real 
estate  agents,  university  students 
and  social  workers. 

A sympathetic,  lively  picture  of 
the  Portuguese  communities  in 
Canada  is  the  result,  detailed  in 
chapters  concerned  with  the  fam- 
ily, education,  the  church,  social 
organizations,  newspapers  and 
politics,  and  cultural  identity. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the 
history  of  each  cultural  group  in 
Canada  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
country’s  larger  history,  and  they 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Portuguese 
for  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
munity records.  Their  own  book  is 
a good  contribution  to  the  pre- 
servation of  some  of  those  records, 
and  a convincing  demonstration  of 
their  value  as  raw  material  for 
historical  research. 

Ivana  Versiani 

Department  of  Hispanic  Studies 


Yousuf  Karsh,  here  portrayed  in  conversation  with  his  technician,  Ignaz 
Gabalis,  has  produced  a fresh  volume  of  collected  photographs  thafs 
called  Karsh  Portraits  and  is  published  by  U f T Press.  After  pouring  over 
the  book,  one  of  the  Bulletin’s  staff  photographers  commented,  "Karsh 
has  been  conducting  a flirtation  with  an  aristocracy  of  greatness  for  some 
years  now,  and  these  48  portraits  delineate  a diary  of  intimate  encounters 
with  some  of  the  modern  world’s  most  renowned  and  powerful  people. 
The  layout  and  design  of  the  volume  are  superb,  as  are  the  binding  and 
printing.” 


Recent  U of  T Press  books 


Desiderius  Erasmus  (translated 
by  R.A.B.  Mynors  and  D.F.S. 
Thomson):  The  Correspondence 
of  Erasmus,  VolumeS:  letters298to 
445  (1514  — 1516),  392  pages,  $25. 

Peter  Stursberg:  Diefenbaker, 
Leadership  Lost,  1962-67,  212 

pages,  $15. 

H.  Blair  Neatby:  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King,  Volume  3:  the 
prism  of  unity,  1932-39,  366  pages, 
$19.95. 

J.W.  Graham  (transcriber  & 
editor):  Virginia  Woolf:  The 

Waves:  the  two  holograph  drafts, 
844  pages,  $29.50. 

David  Baguley:  BibUographiede 
la  critique  sur  Emile  Zola,  1864- 
1970,  692  pages,  $35. 

Carl  F.  Klinck  (General  Editor): 


Literary  Fiistory  of  Canada,  2nd 
edition,  3-volume  boxed  set,  $35. 
(paperback). 

Mary  Byers,  Jan  Kennedy,  Mar- 
garet McBurney,  and  the  Junior 
League  of  Toronto:  Rural  Roots: 
pre-Confederation  buildings  of 
the  York  region  of  Ontario,  248 
pages,  approx.  150  photographs, 
maps,  $15. 

J.R.  Melvin:  The  Effects  of 

Energy  Price  Changes  on  Com- 
modity Prices,  Interprovincial 
Trade,  and  Employment,  106 
pages,  $5. 

Charles  Heavysege  (new  intro- 
duction by  Sandra  Djwa) : Saul  and 
Selected  Poems  (Literature  of 
Canada  Series  No.  19),  374  pages, 
$19.50  cloth,  $7.95  paper. 


Faith  in  the  occuit  gave  Mackenzie  King  stabiiity 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  1932 — 1939 
Volume  III,  The  Prism  Of  Unity 
H.  Blair  Neatby 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

This  is  an  excellent  book.  The  trouble  is  that  its 
subject  matter  is . . . well,  much  less  than  thrilling. 

The  Prism  of  Unity  is  the  capstone  on  the  multi- 
volume arch  of  the  official  biography  of  Mackenzie 
King.  The  late  Professor  R.M.  Dawson  published 
Volume  I in  1958,  taking  King  down  to  1928.  Professor 
Blair  Neatby,  who  proved  a particularly  happy  choice 
to  succeed  Dawson,  brought  the  story  to  1932  with  the 
second  volume  which  appeared  in  1963.  Whether 
because  of  the  deliberate  decision  or  exhaustion  or 
boredom  of  those  involved,  the  four  turgid  tomes  of 
excerpts  from  King's  diary.  The  Mackenzie  King 
Record,  covering  the  latter  part  of  King’s  career  after 
1939,  seem  likely  to  stand  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
project.  (Sir  John  A.  once  said  of  whiskey  that  "a  little 
too  much  is  just  enough”;  perhaps  King’s  literary 
executors  harboured  similar  sentiments  concerning 
the  length  of  the  official  biography.) 

Professor  Neatby  has  now  rounded  off  the  story  in 
this  volume  covering  King’s  middle  years  from  1932  to 
1939.  After  devoting  almost  twenty  years  to  this  labour, 
Neatby  has  earned  a rest.  He  has  fulfilled  his  massive 
task  admirably. 


Mackenzie  King  would  have  daunted  all  but  the  most 
disciplined  and  determined  of  biographers.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Neatby’s  vigour  and  skill  as  an  historian  that 
he  completed  the  project  at  all.  That  he  has  produced 
such  a readable  book,  distinguished  in  terms  of  insight, 
judiciouness  and  scholarly  balance,  is  still  more 
praiseworthy. 

In  a short  chapter  headed  "Beyond  Politics”,  Neatby 
discusses  King’s  somewhat  looney  excursions  into  the 
spirit  world  with  notable  restraint.  He  observes  that 
King’s  "ventures  into  the  occult  helped  to  dissipate  his 

loneliness  and  also  to  reassure  him  of  hissignificance  as 

a person  as  well  as  a public  figure  — It  was  almost 
paradoxical  that  this  faith  in  the  occult,  which  some 
might  have  interpreted  as  evidence  of  emotional 
instability,  gave  King  the  stability  to  cope  with  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  a long  political  career.” 

Neatby  acknowledges  that  King  "was  not  an 
inspiring  or  charismatic  figure”,  a prodigious 
understatement.  The  author  often  seems  hard  pressed 
to  constrain  his  exasperation  with  the  extreme  political 
caution  (timidity?)  of  the  grandson  of  the  Rebel  of  1837. 
Neatby  fairly  reports  that  many  Liberals,  during  the 
ugly  depths  of  the  Depression,  were  infuriated  by 
King’s  unwillingness  to  consider  more  bold  and 
imaginative  policies.  One  cabinet  colleague  (Dun- 
ning)  characterized  King  as  a “charming,  polite, 
hospitable  and  inert  mass”. 


Still,  King  remained  politically  triumphant  at  the 
polls.  How?  By  hammering  relentlessly  at  the  self- 
serving  but  successful  theme  that  only  he  and  the 
Liberal  party  stood  between  Canada  andthespectreof 
national  disintegration.  "The  supreme  effort  of  my 
leadership  of  the  party,”  King  wrote  in  1929,  "has  been 
to  keep  its  aims  and  purposes  so  broad  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  unite  at  times  of  crisis  under  one  banner 
those  parties,  which  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
come  to  be  separated  from  the  Liberal  party,  though  in 
reality  belonging  thereto,  and  to  make  the  Liberal 
party  such  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  third  parties 
would  fade  out  altogether,  and  a united  front  be 
presented  to  a very  determined  foe  by  those  who  seek 
a larger  liberty.” 

That  statement  is  tortuous.  It  is  bad  prose.  It  is 
unnecessarily  convoluted.  It  will  strike  many  as 
unctuous,  maddeningly  self-righteous  and  infuriat- 
ingly vacuous.  It  is  also  a proven  formula  for  electoral 
success,  a formula  which  Joe  Clark  and  others  would 
do  well  to  ponder.  The  statement  is  contained  in  the 
"Introduction”  to  this  volume,  a remarkably  astute  and 

graceful  piece  of  writing  which  will  be  re-read  and 
widely  quoted  as  long  as  the  art  of  politics  is  studied  in 
this  country. 

J.T  McLeod 
Department  of  Political  Economy 
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Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the  date  or  time  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  in  these  listings  with 
the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  telephone  978-5258. 


What  a 65th  birthday  celebration!  Prof.  Herbert  Poyton  (middle)  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  a dedicated  jogger,  is  shown  here  being 
congratulated  and  be-medalled  by  fellow  runners  Dr.  John  Anthony 
(left)  of  ROM  and  Dr.  Gordon  Nikiforuk,  dean  of  Dentistry,  after  a 
celebratory  five-mile  run  around  the  Hart  House  track.  Fifty-seven  laps  of 
the  track  equal  five  miles,  we  are  informed,  and  Prof.  Poyton  had  been 
gradually  working  up  to  running  that  57th  lap  on  his  65th  birthday,  which 
was  Wednesday,  Nov.  28.  One  wonders  what  he  is  planning  for  his  66th. 

[ RESEARCH  NEWS  ) 

Respiratory  Diseases  Connaught  Applicants 

Research  Grants  Please  Note! 


Monday,  December  6 

A.  Gordon  Martel,  Department 
of  History,  "Rosebery  and  Foreign 
Policy:  The  Politics  and  Diplomacy 
of  Liberal  Imperialism.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A.P.  Thornton. 
Round  Room,  Massey  College,  10 
a.m. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Clive  Robert  Thomson,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  "Edition  Critique 
de  Paris  D'Emile  Zola  avec  Intro- 
duction Historique  et  EtudeGene- 
tique."  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.S. 
Wood.  Room  111,63St.GeorgeSt., 
2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  10 

Katherine  Sachiko  Arima,  In- 
stitute for  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology,  “Model 
and  Mechanism  in  Quantum 
Physics:  A Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Analysis  of  Systems  Rep- 
resented by  Harmonic  Oscilla- 
tors.” Thesis  supervisors:  Profs. 
J.H.  MacLachlan  and  B.C.  van 
Fraassen.  Room  111,  63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Sylvia  Grossman,  Department  of 
History,  "A  History  of  the  London 
Building  Trades,  1890  — 1914.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.T.O.  Lloyd. 
Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 

Monday,  December  13 

Frank  Jacob  Marchese,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  "The 
Effect  of  Interaction  Between 
Global  and  Analytical  Cognitive 
Style  and  Two  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion on  Performance  and  Interest 
in  a Learning  Situation.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  V.R.  Griffin. 

Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  10a.m. 

William  John  Wasserman,  De- 
partment of  Zoology,  "Cytoplas- 
mic Control  of  Meiotic  Maturation 
in  Amphibian  Oocytes.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  Y.  Masui.  Room 
309, 63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Caroline  Anne  Bayard,  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature, 
"Concrete  Poetry  in  Canada  and 
Quebec  1963-1975.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  M.J.  Valdes.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Donald  Clarke  Story,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  "The 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government 
of  R.B.  Bennett:  Canada  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  1930  — 1935.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.  W. 

Holmes.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  14 


of  Biochemistry,  "Structure  and 
Function  of  Immunoglobulin  Do- 
mains: The  Interaction  Between 
IgG  and  the  First  Component  of 
Complement.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  R.H.  Painter.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  December  15 

Jane  E.  Aubin,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  "The  Involve- 
ment of  MicrotubulesinConcana- 
valin  A Capping  in  Chinese 
Hamster  Ovary  Cells.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  V.  Ling.  Room 
309, 63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

James  D.  Wood,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  "Student  In- 
fluence in  Decision  Making  in 
Secondary  Schools.”  Thesis  sup- 
ervisor: Prof.  W.E.  Alexander. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 


The  Ontario  Thoracic  Society 
has  established  the  new  Ontario 
Respiratory  Disease  Foundation 
for  the  funding  of  research  pro- 
jects related  to  respiratory  dis- 
eases. For  a deadline  of  Jan.  15, 
applications  may  be  submitted  for 
one-year  grants-in-aid  to  be  gov- 
erned generally  by  conditions 
common  to  all  OTS  research 
grants.  For  application  form  and 
further  details  call  978-2163. 


Scottish  Rite  Competition 
Mental  Retardation  Studies 

ORA  has  received  sample  appli- 
cation forms  for  grants  from  the 
Scottish  Rite  Charitable  Founda- 
tion for  research  and  study  in 
mental  retardation.  The  competi- 
tion, open  to  graduate  students 
and  academic  staff,  closes  on  Feb. 
18. 

Copies  of  the  application  infor- 
mation have  been  furnished  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  978- 
8576,  and  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Medicine,  978-6659.  Academic 
staff  members  may  inquire  further 
at  978-2163. 


Some  of  the  Connaught  Fund 
application  forms  that  have  been 
distributed  are  missing  the  second 
page  of  the  budget  form  — budget 
items  4 to  6.  Please  call  978-6475  to 
arrange  for  the  missing  page  to  be 
sent. 

Ford  Foundation  Program 
for  Caribbean  Research 

A program  of  one-  or  two-year 
competitive  awards  for  research 
on  the  movement  of  Caribbean 
peoples  has  been  announced  by 
the  Ford  Foundationforadeadline 
of  March1,1977.  Intendedtocover 
only  partial  costs  of  research  (as  an 
average,  $5000),  the  competition  is 
not  limited  to  holders  of  the  PhD, 
and  is  open  to  all  researchers 
without  regard  to  national  origin. 
Projects  may  be  historical  or 
contemporary  and  maydrawupon 
basic  social  science  fields  and 
methods  and  upon  applied  fields 
of  inquiry. 

Application  forms  should  be 
requested  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion (Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Movement  of  Caribbean  Peoples), 
320  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  Call  ORA  at  978-2163  for 
information. 


David  E.  Isenman,  Department 

[ JOB  OPENINGS  ) 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  (978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell, 
978-7308. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($7,000—8,230—9,460) 

Medical  Genetics  (4),  Sociology  (1),  School  of  Continuing  Studies  — P/T 

(2) ,  Comptroller’s  Office  (2),  Purchasing  Department  (2) 

Secretary  I ($7,700—9,060—10,420) 

Electrical  Engineering  (5),  Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5) 

Secretary  II  ($8,470— 9,970— 11,460) 

Family  & Community  Medicine  (4),  Pathology  (5),  Erindale  College  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($10,370 — 12,200 — 14,040) 

Pathology  (4),  Ophthalmology  (4),  Medical  Microbiology  (4),  Biochem- 
istry (4),  Scarborough  College  (2) 

Library  Technician  VI  ($10,370 — 14,040) 

Science  & Medicine  (5) 

Clerk  V ($11,450—13,470—15,490) 

Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  II  ($12,110 — 14,250 — 16,380) 

MSB  Central  Services  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($14,900 — 17,530 — 20,160) 

Medicine  (4) 


Are  Canadians  better  informed  about  the  Arctic? 


Continued  from  Page  3 

gas  pipelines  from  Alaska  to  the  Mackenzie  Delta  and 
up  the  river  to  southern  Canada  and  the  U.S.  At  the 
same  time,  a lot  of  things  were  being  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  how  well  prepared  we  were  to  deal 
with  such  projects.  Since  I had  studied  that  question 
less  than  a year  before  in  the  course  of  my  work  with  the 
Science  Council  I knew  that  the  statements  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  knoweldge  of  the  environment  were 
patently  ridiculous. 

Arctic  needed  an  honest  broker 

A few  days  later,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  form  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Committee.  A year  later  at 
CARC's  National  Workshop  on  social,  environmental 
and  legislative  aspects  of  northern  development,  I 
stated  why  we  had  decided  to  form  this  committee: 

''By  the  end  of  March  1971,  we  were  convinced  that 
Canada  badly  needed  an  organization  that  could 
provide  a pair  of  eyes  to  look  in  on  the  North  in  a more 
perceptive  way  than  any  existing  citizens’ organization 
was  capable  of  doing;  that  could  act  in  an  honest 
broker  capacity  to  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  things 
that  needed  to  be  done  in  advance  of  development  of 
whatever  type,  got  done;  that  could  help  bring  to  the 
surface  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
claims  of  the  native  people;  and  that  could  help  to 
overcome  the  barrier  to  factual  information  existing 
between  the  Canadian  people  and  the  government  on 
matters  thaft  pertained  to  development,  the  native 
people  and  the  environment.” 

We  solicited  financial  support  of  both  the 
government  and  the  oil  companies  for  the  workshop.. 
It  was  our  objective  to  emulate  the  low-key  approach 


of  the  Tundra  Conference,  while  at  the  same  time 
dealing  frankly  with  the  problems.  But,  even  though 
wewereverythorough  inourapproachtofund  raising, 
no  oil  company  nor  ariy  department  of  government 
would  provide  financial  asssistance  for  the  workshop. 
However,  we  managed  to  bring  it  off  and  to  publish  the 
transactions  in  a book  titled  Arctic  Alternatives. 

From  the  outsetweworked  withotherorganizations 
for  the  establishment  of  a tribunal  which  would 
investigate  both  the  social  and  environmental  aspects 
of  pipeline  construction.  We  also  co-operated  with 
Pollution  Probe  and  other  environmental  organiza- 
tions to  try  to  convince  government  that  citizen’s 
organizations  should  receive  public  funds  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  their  cases.  Subsequently,  both  things 
happened.  The  federal  government  established  the 
Berger  Inquiry  and  Justice  Berger  providedfundstoan 
organization,  the  Northern  Assessment  Group,  which 
prepared  the  case  for  the  environmental  side  of  his 
inquiry.  CARC  managed  the  group  and  maintained 
legal  counsel  during  the  engineering  and  environ- 
mental phases  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  involved  in  many  other 
activities.  We  co-operated  with  a native  organization, 
the  Committee  for  Original  Peoples’  Entitlement 
(COPE)  to  tear  down  a wall  of  secrecy  which 
government  and  industry  had  built  to  hide  plans  for 
offshore  drilling  in  Arctic  waters.  We  conducted  and 
published  the  results  of  a series  of  studies  on  land  use 
management  topics  and  we  have  provided  COPE 
with  the  services  of  a resource  worker  since  1973. 1 was 
granted  a leave  of  absence  during  the  1973-74 
academic  year  to  initiate  the  program  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  with  native  people  of  the 


Mackenzie  Delta,  the  Tuktoyaktuk  Peninsula,  Banks 
and  Victoria  Islands. 

After  almost  six  years  of  involvement  with  CARC,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  make  an  objective  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  role  we  have  played.  Neitherconferences, 
books  nor  inquiries  mean  very  much  in  themselves. 
Some  questions  that  intrigue  and  defy  answer  are:  Are 
Canadians  better  informed  about  Arctic  affairs  as  a 
result  of  CARC’s  activities?  Has  our  prodding  made  any 
difference  to  the  way  that  Imperial  Oil  or  PanarcticOils 
conducts  its  Arcticoperations?  Have  wedoneanything 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  an  oil  well  blowing  out  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea  or  Lancaster  Sound?  Have  our 
interventions  helped  to  ensure  that  native  claims  will 
be  settled  in  a just  manner?  Did  our  challenging 
Marshall  Crowe’s  chairmanship  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  hearings  do  anything  to  increase  the 
likelihood  of  the  National  Energy  Board  acting  as  an 
impartial  tribunal  in  adjudicating  other  energy 
questions?  Has  the  Berger  Inquiry  established  a 
precedent  for  major  development  projects  of  the 
future  or  was  it  a once-in-a-lifetime  exercise  which  will 
never  be  repeated? 

But,  I must  confess  that  while  I am  intrigued  by  the 
questions,  I do  not  spend  much  time  trying  to  answer 
them.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  years  were  exciting 
and  full.  The  months  I spent  with  the  native  people  in 
the  western  Arctic  were  rich  and  rewarding  in  their 
own  right.  Learning  to  work  and  communicate  with 
them  and  with  lawyers,  anthropologists,  economists, 
geologists  and  engineers  was  a mind-blowing 
experience  which  will  stand  as  a high  point  of  my  life. 

Tonight  I feel  grateful  that  the  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  appear  to  think  that  the  effort 
was  worthwhile.  I feel  good  aboutthat.Thankyou  very 
much. 
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[ STAFF  NOTES 


Lectures  abroad 


Professor  Abraham  Rapoport,  Department  of  Medicine,  physidan- 
in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Western  Hospital,  was  a visiting  lecturer  at 
the  Sadder  School  of  Medicine,  Tel  Aviv,  in  May  where  he  lectured 
on  kidney  disease.  While  in  Tel  Aviv  he  visited  the  kidney  unit  at 
Tel-Hashamer  Hospital  and  the  calcium  and  bone  research  unit  at 
the  ichilow  Municipal  Hospital.  In  August  and  September,  Dr. 
Rapoport  was  visiting  professor  at  the  Royal  Melboune  Hospital, 
University  of  Melbourne.  He  lectured  there  and  at  the  Prince 
Henry  Hospital  on  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  calcium  disorders. 


Scarborough  College 


Professor  P.J.  O’DONNELL  gave 
a seminar  on  “Non-linear  Chiral 
Models  and  Many-Dimensional 
Solitons’’  to  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment, McGill  University,  in  Oct- 
ober. 

Professor  A.  J.  KRESGE  presented 
“The  Mechanism  of  Ortho  Ester 
Hydrolysis;  Recent  Develop- 
ments” at  Concordia  University  in 
March.  At  the  59th  Canadian 
Chemical  Congress  held  in  Lon- 
don in  June,  he  gave  two  papers: 
“Coulombic  Catalysis  in  the  Acid 
Dissociation  of  Chloroform”,  with 
D.B.  Dahiberg,  and  “Phosphonic 
Acids  as  General  Acid  Catalysts”, 
with  W.K.  Chwang,  R.  Eliason  and 
Y.C.  Tang.  He  gave  invited  lectures 
on  “The  Magnitude  of  Primary 
Hydrogen  Isotope  Effects”  at  the 
6th  Harry  Steenbock  Symposium 
on  Isotope  Effects  on  Enzyme 
Catalyzed  Reactions  held  in  Mad- 
ison in  June,  and  on  “Solvent 
Isotope  Effects”  at  the  Gordon 
Research  Conference  on  Chemis- 
tryand  Physics  of  Isotopesinjulyin 
New  Hampshire. 

Professor  T.T.  TIDWELL  gave  an 
invited  paper  on  “Synthesis  of 
Crowded  and  Strained  Olefins”  at 
the  Carleton  University  Organic 
Chemistry  Symposium  in  April.  At 
the  59th  Canadian  Chemical  Con- 
gress held  in  London  in  June  he 
presented  a paper  on  “Free 
Radical  Formation  from  Photolysis 
of  Oxalate  Esters”,  with  V.J. 
Nowlan  and  P.M.  Rahimi.  At  the 
172  nd  national  ACSmeetinginSan 
Francisco  in  September  he  gave  a 
paper  entitled  “Acid-Catalyzed 
Hydration  of  1,2-Disubstituted  Al- 
kenes”,  with  P.  Knittel.  During 
1976  healso  gave  invited  talksatthe 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Louisiana  State  University,  the 
University  of  New  Orleans  and 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Professor  G.  A.  KENNY-WAL- 
LACE  participated  in  a special 
symposium  on  biophysical  pro- 
cesses at  the  American  Physical 
Society  annual  meeting  in  New 


York  in  February.  He  gave  invited 
lectures  on  “Picosecond  Laser 
Spectroscopy  Studies  of  Excess 
Electrons  in  Fluids”  at  the  Chalk 
River  Nuclear  Laboratory  in  May 
and  the  University  of  Paris  (Orsay) 
in  June.  At  the  59th  Canadian 
Chemical  Congress  held  in  Lon- 
don in  June  he  was  co-author,  with 
G.E.  Hall,  of  a paper  “On  the 
Absorption  Band  of  Solvated  Elect- 
rons”. He  presented  a paper  on 
“Picosecond  Molecular  Relaxa- 
tions: the  Role  of  the  Fluid  in 
Electron  Solvation”  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Electrons 
in  Fluidsheldatthe Banff Centrein 
September. 

Professor  P.W.  BRUMER  pre- 
sented material  on  “Variational 
Equations  Approach  to  the  Onset 
of  Statistical  Intramolecular  Energy 
Transfer”,  with  J.  Duff,  at  the 
Gordon  Research  Conference  on 
Molecular  Collisions  in  June  and 
the  Gordon  Research  Conference 
on  Atomic  and  Molecular  Inter- 
actions in  August.  Both  confer- 
ences were  held  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


St.  Michael’s  College 

Professor  PETRO  B.T.  BILANIUK 
presented  a paper  entitled  “500th 
Anniversary  of  the  Letter  of  Misael, 
the  Metropolitan-elect  of  Kiev,  to 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  (1476-1976)”  to  the 
11th  Conference  on  Medieval 
Studies.  The  conference  wasspon- 
sored  by  the  Medieval  Institute  at 
Western  Michigan  University. 

Victoria  University 

Professor  DAVID  DEMSON,  Em- 
manuel College,  was  a member  of 
the  Canadian  delegation  to  the 
international  symposium  on  the 
Politicization  in  International  Or- 
ganizations and  in  the  Specialized 
Agencies  held  in  Paris  in  October. 
The  symposium  was  sponsored  by 
the  Comite  pour  I'Universalite  de 
I’UNESCO. 


Wightman  Award 


Dr.  K.J.R.  Wightman  is  the  first  recipient  of  an  award  named  for  him. 
The  Gairdner  Foundation  Wightman  Award  was  established  this 
year  by  the  Foundation  to  recognize  Canadians  who  demonstrate 
outstanding  leadership  in  medicine  and  medical  science.  The 
award  was  presented  to  Dr.  Wightman  “in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  Canadian  medicine  as  an  educator,  physician  and 
leader  in  his  profession.” 


Erindale  College 


Arts  & Science 
Computer  Science 

Professor  C.C.  GOTLIEB  gave  a 
colloquium  on  “Data  Types  and 
Structures”  to  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  at  the  State 
Unversityof  New  YorkatBuffaloin 
October. 

Slavic  Languages 
& Literatures 

Professor  LUBOMIR  DOLEZEL 
spent  the  1976  winter  term  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  He  was  also  invited 
to  give  lectures  before  the  Nether- 
lands Association  for  Comparative 
Literature  and  at  the  universities  of 
Utrecht,  Essex,  Bochum  and  Duis- 
burg. 

In  March,  he  took  part  in  the 
international  colloquium  on  In- 
terpretation of  Narrative  in  Tor- 
onto and  in  the  conference  on 
semiotics  at  Brown  University. 

Chemistry 

Professor  J.B.  JONES  presented 
an  invited  lecture  at  the  Gordon 
Conference  on  Immobilized  En- 
zymes held  at  Holderness,  New 
Hampshire  in  August. 

Hispanic  Studies 

Professor  K.A.A.  ELLIS  read  an 
invited  paper,  “Las  recapitula- 
ciones  en  la  ultima  poesfa  de  Pablo 
Neruda,”  at  the  Simposio  Inter- 
nacional  Pablo  Neruda  held  at  the 
University  of  Poitiers,  in  May  and 
another  invited  paper,  “Cambio  y 
continuidad  en  la  poesia  de 
Nicolas  Guillen”  at  the  Congreso 
Internacional  de  Hispanistas  held 
at  the  University  of  Budapest  in 
August. 

Professor  K.L.  LEVY  gave  the 
keynote  address  at  the  59th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Foreign  Language 
Teachers,  and  was  the  main 
speaker  in  a symposium  on 
“Changing  Realities  in  College 
Foreign  Language  Teaching.” 


Professsor  N.C.  COLLINSduring 
the  summer  visited  brine  lakesand 
hot  springs  in  the  western  United 
States  under  a grant  from  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  He 
also  concluded  a three-year  field 
study  of  an  insect  population  from 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  reported  on 
part  of  that  work  to  the  XV 
International  Congress  of  Entom- 
ology held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  J.R.  PERCY  continued 
his  studies  of  pulsating  stars  from 
the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observa- 
tory, Tucson,  during  October. 

The  Haunted  Wilderness:  the 
Gothic  and  Grotesque  in  Canadian 
Fiction,  a critical  study  of  Canadian 
fiction  by  DR.  MARGOT  NOR- 
THEY,  has  been  published  by  the  U 
of  T Press. 

Professor  JOSEF  SKVORECKY  in 
October  spoke  to  the  Hamilton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Writers 


Association  about  his  work  as  a 
novelist  in  Czechoslavakia  and  in 
Canada.  During  his  sabbatical 
leave  in  1975-76  he  completed  a 
new  novel.  An  Engineer  of  Human 
Souls,  that  will  be  published  in 
Toronto  next  year.  He  also  wrote  a 
radio  play.  The  New  Men  and 
Women,  that  is  to  be  produced  by 
the  CBC  in  1977. 

Professor  CAROL  S.  HOLZBERG 
gave  an  invited  lecture  on  “Jews  of 
the  Caribbean”  at  Hillel  House  on 
the  St.  George  campus  in  Novem- 
ber. Later  in  the  month  she 
presented  a paper  on  "The  Social 
Organization  of  Jamaican  Political 
Economy:  Ethnicity  and  the  Jewish 
Segment”  at  the  76th  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Anthro- 
pology Association  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dean  DESMOND  MORTON  in 
November  lectured  on  “Com- 
mand and  Control  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  Overseas,  1914-1918”  at  the 
University  of  Calgary  as  part  of  the 
War  and  Society  series.  He  was  also 
a guest  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Lethbridge  where  his  topic  was 
“Professionalism  and  Amateurism 
in  the  Canadian  Military  Trad- 
ition”. 

Professor  SOL  A.  NIGOSIAN 
lectured  by  invitation  on  “Inter- 
Religious  Dialogue  and  Christian 
Attitude”  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Academy  of 
Religions  in  St.  Louis  and  on 
“Christianity  and  World  Relig- 
ions” at  the  Lawrence  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Detroit. 

Pharmacy 

Assistant  Dean  E.W.  STEIB  pre- 
sented a paper,  “Three  Centen- 
nials: A Retrospective  View  of 
Canada’s  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Legislation,”  to  the  25th  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  held  in  Quebec  City  in 
August. 

Dr.  RUTH  L.  SEGAL  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacy  administration  (part- 
time).  She  is  currently  also  a 
research  scientist  and  acting  joint 
program  head  of  the  narcotics 
dependence  program  at  the  Ad- 
diction Research  Foundation.  Dr. 
Segal  earned  her  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  at  Purdue  University  after 
receiving  her  B.S.  degree  in 
pharmacy  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 


Fellowship  presented 

Professor  Edward  Llewellyn  Thomas,  associate  dean.  Medicine 
(right)  is  seen  being  presented  with  a fellowship  in  the  Canadian 
Medical  and  Biological  Engineering  Society  by  N.  D.  Durie  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Ottawa.  The  presentation  was  made 
at  the  XI  International  Conference  on  Medical  and  Biological 
Engineering  held  in  Ottawa  in  August.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Thomas 
delivered  the  keynote  address,  “Biomedical  Engineering: 
Challenge  and  Response”. 

Faculty  and  students  of  the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
presented  15  papers  at  the  conference  that  was  attended  by  some 
850  delegates  from  30  countries.  The  Institute  was  also  involved  in 
the  organization  of  the  conference. 
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FRIDAY  DECEMBER  3 

Characterization  of  the  Lipid  Phase 
of  Lipoproteins  and  Cell  Mem- 
branes (Seminar)  Dr.  Amis  Kuksis, 
Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research.  417  Best  Instit- 
ute. 12.30  p.m. 

The  Breath  of  Life  from  Galen  to 
Harvey  (Lecture)  Prof.  Maurice 
Pope,  visiting  professor.  University 
of  Victoria;  associated  with  Mayo 
Clinic.  106  University  College.  3.15 
p.m.  (Classics) 

Selection  and  Acquisition  of 
French  Language  Library  Mater- 
ials (Workshop  in  Faculty  of 
Library  Science  continuing  educa- 
tion program)  Lecture  Theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science.  Friday, 
Dec.  3 from  7 to  10  p.m.  Saturday, 
Dec.  4 from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
Registration  fee  $60.  Enquiries 
978-3202. 

SATURDAY  4 

Manganese  Nodules:  A New  Re- 
source (Lecture)  John  L.  Shaw, 
president.  Ocean  Management 
Inc.  and  director  ocean  mining 
development,  INCO  Ltd.  Convoca- 
tion Flail.  8.15  p.m.  (Royal  Can- 
adian Institute) 

A Christmas  Concert  by  Hart 
House  Chorus,  conductor  Prof. 
Denise  Narcisse-Mair.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House,  7.30  p.m. 

The  Great  Gatsby  (Film  Festival  76) 
Mia  Farrow  and  Robert  Redford. 
North  auditorium,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $1,  telephone 
978-5076.  (Woodsworth  College 
Students’  Association) 

SUNDAY  5 

Mississauga  Choral  Society  Meet- 
ing Place,  Erindale  College.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $3.  Telephone  828-5214. 

Royal  Conservatory  Trio  (First  of 
three  concerts)  Isidor  Desser,  vio- 
lin; David  Hetherington,  cello  and 
Marian  Grudeff,  piano.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
4 p.m.  Tickets  $3,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1.50.  Telephone 
978-3771. 

U ot  T Symphony  Orchestra, 

conductor  Victor  Feldbrill.  Mac- 
Millan Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $3, 
students  and  senior  citizens  $1.50 
Box  office  978-3744. 

Mark  Kaplan,  violin;  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
cello  and  Anton  Kuerti,  piano.  All- 
Schubert  concert.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  8.30  p.m.  130  free  tickets 
available  to  HH  membersfrom  hall 
porter  week  before  concert.  (Mu- 
sic Committee  and  CBC) 

MONDAYS 

Keats  on  Wordsworth:  The  half  he 
liked,  the  half  he  did  not  like 

(Lecture)  Prof.  Miriam  Allott, 
University  of  Liverpool.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  4.10  p.m. 
(English  and  SGS) 

Main  Directions  in  Planning  and 
Policy  Research  (Seminar)  Alan 
Sutton,  Tavistock  Institute.  7th 
floor  conference  room.  Manage- 
ment Studies,  246  Bloor  St.  W.  3 
p.m.  (lES,  Management  Studies 
and IPA) 

TUESDAY  7 

Astrophysics  in  the  Andes:  Har- 
vard’s Early  Days  in  Peru  (Collo- 
quium) Dr.  J.D.  Fernie,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy.  David  Dunlap 
Observatory.  4 p.m. 

Canadian  Books  and  Publishing 


(Panel)  William  Baker,  vice-presi- 
dent, Macmillan  Co.;  Patsy  Al- 
dona,  Canadian  Women’s  Educa- 
tional Press;  Douglas  Marshall, 
editor.  Books  in  Canada.  Lecture 
theatre.  Faculty  of  Library  Science. 
3 p.m. 

Onchocerciasis  — a disease  affect- 
ing 20  million  (Seminar)  Dr.  A. 
Murray  Fallis,  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology.  235 
FitzGerald  Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Some  Fibre  Systems  of  the  Corpus 
Striatum  in  Cat  and  Monkey 


(Neuroscience  seminar)  Dr.  H. 
Nauta,  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 
p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute,  Tor- 
onto Neurological  Society,  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  Section  of 
Neurosciences) 

Alison  Kenny,  soprano  and  Angie 
Flehmig,  mezzo-soprano.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

A Christmas  Tree.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m.  (See  story  page  2) 

WEDNESDAY  8 

Installation  of  Principal  Victoria 
College.  Prof.  Gordon  L.  Keyes, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  will  be  installed  as 
principal  of  Victoria  College. 
Victoria  College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 


Nineteenth  Century  Ontario  Pot- 
teries (Lecture)  David  Newlands, 
historic  archaeologist,  Canadiana 
Department,  ROM.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium. 4.30p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of  Am- 
erica — Toronto  Society) 

Development  of  Religions  in  An- 
cient India:  Some  problems  of 
historiography  and  chronology 

(Seminar)  Prof.  A.L.  Basham,  Aus- 
tralian National  University.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  4 p.m. 


The  Changing  Role  of  the  TTC 

(Transportation  Seminar)  R.  Mich- 
ael Warren,  chief  general  man- 
ager, Toronto  Transit  Com  mission. 
S869  Ross  Building,  York  Univer- 
sity. 4p.m.  U of  T — York  Joint  Pro- 
gram in  Transportation) 

THURSDAY  9 

The  Vision  of  the  Divine  in  Popular 
Hinduism  (Lecture)  Prof.  A.L. 
Basham,  Australian  National  Uni- 
versity. Lecture  theatre  room  205, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science.  3 p.m. 

The  Spatial  World  of  the  Child 

(Second  in  series  of  12  lectures  The 
Child  in  the  City:  Today  and 
Tomorrow)  Prof.  Kevin  Lynch, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


nology. Auditorium  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  7.30  p.m.  (Child  in 
the  City  program)  (Seestory  Page3) 

The  Revolution  and  its  Aftermath 
in  Portugal:  The  Effects  on  Class 
Structure  (Seminar)  Prof.  Harry 
Makler,  Department  of  Sociology. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  2 p.m. 
(European  Studies  Committee,  ISP 
and  European  Studies  Group, 
Toronto  area) 

Russia  and  the  Balkan  States 
Before  World  War  I (Seminar)  Prof. 
Andrei  Rossos,  Department  of 


History.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  8 p.m.  (Russian  & East 
European  Studies) 

Pierre  Souvairan,  piano.  Walter 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8.30  p.m. 

FRIDAY  10 

Control  of  Ovarian  Function  (Sem- 
inar) Dr.  J.H.  Dorrington,  Banting 
& Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research.  417  Best  Institute.  12.30 
p.m. 

The  nutritional  ecology  of  nuis- 
ance aquatic  plants  (Seminar)  Dr. 
G.C.  Gerloff,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Room  7 Botany  Building.  72 
noon.  (Please  note  time)  (Botany 
and  lES) 


Carolle-Ann  Craigie  Mochernuk, 

piano.  (Homecoming  concert) 
Concert  FHall,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music.  8 .m.  Tickets  $4,  students 
and  senior  citizens$2.  All  proceeds 
to  endowment  fund.  Telephone 
978-3771. 

SATURDAY  11 

Breaking  the  Wilderness  (Lecture) 
Prof.  Paul  L.  Aird,  Faculty  of 
Forestry  & Landscape  Architect- 
ure. Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Children’s  Christmas  Party.  Erin- 
dale College  from  1.30  p.m.  (See 
story  page  2) 

SUNDAY  12 

Scarborough  Concert  Band.  Meet- 
ing Place,  Scarborough  College.  3 
p.m. 

Vladimir  Lancman,  violin,  Zeyda 
Suzuki  and  Anton  Kuerti,  piano. 
All-Schubert  recital.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  130  free 
tickets  available  to  HH  members 
from  hall  porter  week  before 
concert.  (Music  Committee  and 
CBC) 

MONDAY  13 

St.  George’s  College  Choir.  Choral 
and  seasonal  music.  Main  rotunda, 
ROM.  Dec.  13  — 17.  12.30  p.m. 
each  day. 

TUESDAY  14 

The  Dynamic  Transportation  Prob- 
lem: A Survey  (Transportation 
research  seminar)  J.H.  Bookbinder 
and  Prof.  S.P.  Sethi,  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies.  Front  con- 
ference room,  150  St.  George  St.  2 
p.m.  (U  of  T — York  Joint  Program 
in  Transportation) 


$750  fees 
rejected 

Continued  from  Page  1 

partly  responsible  for  bringing 
them  about. 

The  issue  of  university  auton- 
omy was  also  raised  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  acceding  to 
MCU’s  demand,  U of  T would  be 
both  admitting  that  it  no  longerset 
its  own  fees  and  hastening  govern- 
ment control  of  the  University.  In 
rebuttal,  another  member  stated 
that  the  issue  of  university  auton- 
omy was  perhaps  a dead  one,  as  U 
of  T had  lost  its  virginity  long  ago 
and  was  hardly  in  a position  to 
protest  this  latest  violation. 

If  the  Committee  felt  a sense  of 
moral  outrage  at  MCU’s  demand 
that  the  University  treat  one 
section  of  its  population  different- 
ly than  all  others,  it  should  say  so,  a 
member  asserted.  Members  of  the 
Committee  should  not,  like  book- 
keepers, try  to  calculate  the  costs 
of  such  a stand,  he  admonished. 

However,  as  others  were  quick 
to  point  out,  the  moral  issue  could 
not  easily  be  separated  from  the 
economic  one.  As  one  member 
had  it,  "Can  U of  T afford  to  be 
moral? 

The  issuewasneverdecided,but 
the  Committee  agreed  it  must 
express  its  indignation  while  also 
gaining  time  for  the  University  to 
further  study  the  economics  in- 
volved. As  Provost  Donald  Chant 
pointed  out,  waiting  until  May  to 
implement  the  fee  increase  would 
only  cost  U of  T $3,000  — $4,000  in 
lost  fees. 

The  Committee’s  recommenda- 
tion will  now  go  to  Governing 
Council,  which  will  debate  the 
issue  at  its  last  meeting  before  the 
Christmas  break,  Dec.  16. 

LW. 


Clockwise  from  bottom  are  Ida  Paterson,  Kae  Hull,  Mary  Rooney,  Ruth  Samarin,  Elizabeth  Garland  and 
Helen  Myers  who  encircle  Yasue  Murasugi,  seven  of  eight  members  of  Horizons.  Lexa  Allen  is  the  eighth 
member  of  the  group. 

Horizons’ members  share  talent 


when,  six  years  ago,  the  members  of  Horizons, 
the  art  interest  group  of  the  University  Arts 
Women’s  Club,  started  painting  together,  they 
found  that  they  had  more  than  a life-long  interest 
in  art  in  common.  All  had  happily,  and  without 
regret,  raised  families  who  no  longer  needed 
them.  And  all  were  wives  of  faculty  members  who 
supported  their  return  to  art. 

Since,  some  of  Canada’s  finest  artists  have  given 
them  direction  and  encouragement.  For  the  past 
three  years,  they  have  been  studying  under  June 
Drutz  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Art,  and  each 


member  has  benefitted  from  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  discussions  of  new  approaches.  Their 
ideas  are  expressed  in  a variety  of  media:  egg 
tempera,  oil,  acrylic,  pencil  and  fabric. 

Members  have  exhibited  their  work  at  Hart 
House,  the  Enoch  Turner  Schoolhouse  and  the 
Toronto  School  of  Art.  Now,  there  is  a group  show 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre,  on  view  until  Dec.  18. 

Horizons,  as  Ruth  Samarin  putsit,"hasprovided 
a doorway  into  a new  and  very  exciting  life  for 
eight  faculty  wives.  . .a  happy  by-product  of  a 
healthy  university.’’ 


